economy, ^ It would provide assistance so that the states, for exan?)le, would 
not be required to cut back th^ir ongoing operations just when the federal 
government is trying to stimulate the econony through tax cuts and expenditure 
increases. The bill haa been marked up in the subcommittee but no action has 
occurred in the full committee. Further action is likely later in the stmmier. 

On the House side. Rep, L.H, Fountain (D-NC), chairman ok the Government 
Operations Committer's Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations and Human 
Resources, plans to hold hearings in July to develop background information on 
"Fiscal Relations and the American Federal System," General revenue sharing 
and^ counter-cyclical assistance will be considered in the course of these ^ 
hearings. See" also section on REVENUE SHARING. 

• * 

Japan-US Friendship Act * ' 

On June 13, the Senate passed by voice vote and sent to the House Committee 
on International Affairs a bill (S,824) that would provide for the wse of 
certain fiinds to promote scholarly, cultural, and 'artis4;iCy^ctivities between 
Japan and the United States. The measure, introduced February 25 by Sen, Jacob 
Javits (R-NY) with strong bipartisan cQsponsorship^ would create a trust fund 
with soae o£ Lhe proceeds from the Okinawa Reversion Agreement of 1971 afnd funds 
available in U,S, accounts in Japan which would be used for such purposes, as 
support for major collections of Japanese books and libraries at U,S, colleges 
and universities located throughout the U.S, and support for studies including 
language studies in institutions of higher education or scholarly research in 
Japan and tiie\C.S, designed to foster mutual understanding between the two coun- 
tries. The. Senate also passed this bill in the 93rd Congress, but no action 
occurred on the House side. 



LSCA Regulations ^ ^ 

In coij^pliance wi^ the Education Amendments of 1974 (PL 93-380) whilh 
added the requirement that a priority in funding under the Library Services and 
Construction Act must be given to areas with a high concentration of persons 
with limited English-speaking ability, the U.S, Office of Education issued 
proposed changes to the LSCA regulations in the March 20 Federal Register 
(p, 12671), FolloxTing a period for public comment, the regulation was 
published in final form in the June 12, 1975 Federal Register on p, 25013, 
along with a list of suggested sources the states might use to identify 
those individuals who were not born in the United States or whose native 
language is other than English, as well as individuals who come from an 
enviroament wher^ a language other than English is dominant. The sources 
listed are: (1) census data on specific states in the 1970 Census of Population ; 

(2) maps from the Geography Division, Bureau of the Census, 1*970 - with states 
and counties color-coded to-show minorities and ethnic groups by county; 

(3) bilingual data from state and local educational statistics; (4) bilingual, 
data from state and local service agencies; and (5) the ^'Diijectory of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools in Selected Districts, Enrollment and Staff 
by Racial/Ethnic Groups," Fall 1972, DHEW Office of Civil Rights, OCR 74-5,, 
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National Institute o£ Education 

HR 5988, tte administration's bill to extend the authorization for^^^e 
National Institute of Education, was introduced on April 15 by Rep, John 

^ Btademas and 23 bipartisan co-sponsors at the request of the administration, v - 
S, 1498, the identical measure, was introduced in the Senate by Sen, J, Glenn\ 
Beall (R-MdJ, Among priorities that would be establl^led by the bill is im- '\ 
proved 'dissemination to nelp make more effective th^appHpation of the results- 
of educational research and development* The Education aridr^abor Committee, to 

' which this bill was. referred," plans to undertake a study ot in connection 
with its consideration of legislation to extend it, NIE was established by the 
Education Admendments of 1972 (PL 92-318) axid was authorized to dgend up to 
$550 million over three years. Congressional appropriations have "bi^en f^r beneath 
the authorized ceiling. For example, in EY 1975 Congress voted to Appropriate 
only $70 million for NIE although' the administrations had requested $1^4^500,000 
for NIE that year. . ' ' \ 

«■ 

Postal Rates ^ 

" '■ ■ \, 

On July 6, 1975, the cost of postage goes up again, not for first class',^., 
but for both the libif^ry rate and the special fourth-cl^ss bookf rate* The ^ 
Library rate, now 6<f for the first pound and 3<? for each additional pounc^ will^ 
become 7<? for the first and 3<? for succeeding pounds. The fourth-class book . , 
rate, now 18<i for the first and 8^i fqr additional, becomes 19<? for the first 
pound and 9(f for succeeding pounds • 

Meanwhile, the Postal Rate Coranission is deep into tt^ proceedings of its 
second rate case which began in September 1973 when the U#^« Postal Service sub- 
mitted requests for rate ittcreases affecting all classes of mail. When finally 
concluded, perhaps later this summer or fall, postal rates will be in for even 
greater increases. The proceeding took a drastic turn on May, 28, when the Com?- 
mission^ 8 chief administrative law judge announced a recommended increase that 
would raise the book .rate over a period of years to 40<? for ttfe first pound ari& 
20c for each additional pound, which amounts to a 120 percent increase over the 
present first pound rate and 150 percent increase over the present additional 
pound rate. The judge recommended tJnat the library rate be ihcreased over a 
ipeviod of years to 29(? for the first and 14c for each additional pound, which 
amounts to a 383 percent ii^rease for the first pound rate and 363 percent 
for the additional pound rate, over the present first and succeeding pound j 
rates, ^ 

• - ' 

The judge's recommen4at;ions aire not final, and already ALA, the Association 
of American Publishers and others have filed statements wit!h the Postal Rate Com- 
mission <in strong opposition to the judge's initial decision. Among other things, 
if his decision were allowed to stand, it would cost a library 60c for postage' 
alone to receive a 1% pound book by mail from a publisher, and it would cost 43c 
for one library to send a X% pound book to another library* or to a patron* j 

The next step is for the Postal Rate Commission to make its own recommendations 
on rate increases. In the first proceeding, the Commission^urned down some of 
its law judge's recoimended increases, but it recommended higher rates in, other 
instances than had the judge. Once the Postal Rate Coxnmission makes it recommen- 
dations in this proceeding, the matter will come before the Governors of the 
Postal Service, All of this will take a number of weeks or months. But one thing 
is clear: higher postal rates are in the offing, 

- • ^ jp. ' ' * 




tibrarlans in all types of libraries are urged to start keeping records of 
how much money is being spent for each class of postage* While this is bound to 
be time-consuming and laborious, it is extremely in^ortanb that we begin to doc- 
ument specifically how continually rising postal costs are affecting library ser- 
vice in all parts of the country* Your help is urgently sought in keeping these 
records . ' * 

The House Postal Service Subcommittee, chaired by Rep* James Harrley ,(D-NY) , 
began markup in mid-June of HR 2445, a bill ^sponsored by chairman Hanley that 
would^, among other things, create a federal subsidy to the Postal Service in 
recognition of its public service functions* ALA testified in 'support of this 
bill a year ago and recommended additional amendments to strengthen it* Further 
subcommittee markup sessions are scheduled for early July* At this time, 
a bill sponsored by Rep. William Ford (p-Mich*), to clarify existing law with * 
respect to second class mailing of college bulletins and catalogs and loosel'eaf 
publication^, may also be considered by the .Subcommittee* ' * 

• *♦ • 

Upon ilitroduction of his bill June 19 (HR 7735), Mr* Ford' wKo is a member 

of the^ Hanley Subcommittee noted that such publications have been routinely 

accepted as second class for many years* "in a reversal of long-accepted policy, 

however, the Postal Service has begun administrative proceedings^ to revoke these 

privileges because college bulletins apd catalogs and looseleaf publications, it 

claims, are not 'newspapers and other periodical publications' covered by second 

class*" Sen* Thomas Eagleton (D-Mo*) introduced on June 25 a companion bill 

as^ring continued second class mailing of college catalogues* His measure 

(S*^2015) has the bipartisan support of 29 cosponsors* 



Privacy ^ ' 

The Privacy Act of 1974 (PL '93-57<9) requires federal agencies to publish 
in the Federal Register rules to^^inqplement the overall purposes of the act 
wh^.ch is designed to permit an iiidividual to determine what records pertaining 
to him are collected by federal agencies and to permit him to prevent 
such records from being used or made available for another purpose without 
his coijsent ~ and (2) various notices, describing the systems of records they 
'keep* • ' / 

On June 19, the Office of the Federal Register i3suel3 a document entitled 
"Publication Guidelines for the Privacy Act of 1974," to assist federal agencies 
in complying with the publication requirements of the Act* See June 19, 1975 
Federal Register (pp* 25988-26013) for details. The Privacy Act takes effect 
for the first time on SepteiAer 27, 1975* 
^ ** * 

The 7-member Privacy* Protection Sttidy Commission, also authorized by 
the 1974 Privacy Act, w^is finally constituted on June 10 when President Por4 
announced his 3 appointments to the Commission* The other 4 m e m bers had 
already been appointed by the Speaker of the House and the President Pro 
'Tempore of the Senate^ Among pther 'thJLngs, this Commission, which scheduled 
its first meeting for ^ujie 23, is to make a study of data-banks, automate<i 
data processing programs, and informatiion systems of governmental, regional 
and private organizations in order to determine the standards ^and procedures 
in force for the protection of personal privacy while meeting the legitimate 
needs of government and society. for information* 
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Similar' bills that would both auth6ri|:e and appropriate funds for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting are new pending before the House and Senate 
AppropriatjCons Coiiiaittees (HR 6461 and S'. 893) i having been fayora&Iy reported 
respectively from the Bouse Committee on Interstate and Foreign Coraaerce and the - 
Senate Committee on Commerce. « * . 

The measures would provide authorization-appropriation ceilings starting at 
$88 million for FY 1976 and increasing annually to $160 million for FY 1980, with 
, tile amount appropriated in any given year tied to the amount' of non-federal 
financial support received by the Corporation, ^stations, and other public broad- 
casting entities from state and local governmental and private sources. The federal 
appropriation would increase^ only as nationwide non-federal s'upport grows for public 
broadcasting. The. Corporation would be required to distribute from 40 to^ 50 pertent 
of its annual appropriation directly to on-the-'air noncommercial educational 
broadcasting stations '(radio and televisidn) for' their programming, operation,^^ertd 
maintenance. , " ^ j 

Both House and Senate 'bills would also authorize the Corporation for-Pubiic 
Broadcasting to engage ift the development and use of non-t^^roadcast communications' 
technologies such as cable television and communications satellites for the 
distribution and dissemination of educational radio and television progranis. 

The House Committee on Interstate " and ForeigiKCommerce, in its report on 
HR 6461 (H.Rept. 94-245 part 1), "recommends that the CPB carefully evaluate the" 
jreport on Public Broadcasting and Education which has been submittfeii to it by/ 
the Advisory Council of National Organizations and serioiisly corjsider implementing 
appropriate recommendation^, especially in the areas of early childhood and adult 
education." Librarians, too, will be interested in this 114-page book' which yras 
published in March 1975 and is available for $1.50 from the Corporation for Public ' 
Broadcasting, 1111 16th Street, N.W'., Washington, D.C. 20036. The American . 
Library Association is a member of the CPB's Advisory Council of National 
Organizations, &nd sezrved as a consultant to the adult Education task force that • 
helped to develop *this" report. 



Public Service Employment (CETA VI) > and Unemployment Assistance 

,,Congress is now working to extend through FY 1976 the Emergency Jobs 
Program authorized by title VI of the Comprehensive Enqployment and Training Act 
(CETA VI). This 'program was enacted December 31,^ 1974 (PL 93-567) to combat 
growing national unemployment by creating transitional pub'lic service employ- 
ment. It was an emergency one-year measure with $2.5 billion authorized for , 
the program in FY 1975. 

\ ' ' ' ' ' 

With the Act due to expire June^ 30^ 1975 (although there Is money in 
the pipeline to continue the jobs program for the time being), the House Sub- 
bommittee on Manpower, Compensation, and Health and Safety, after 9 days of 
hearings, marked up on June 19 HR 2584 which is now awaiting further action in 
the full Education and Labor Committee. As approved by the subcommittee, the 
bill would extend CETA title VI through FY 1976 and authorize $5 billion for 
the program. 
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Several substantivte changes to the present program are recommended by 
the subcommittee. Among other thingg, private nonprofit organizations offering 
public services, local school boards, and other units of local government woiild 
be eli'gibte employers of title VI employees, and potential, employers would be 
Required ^to compete for the manpower funds. This process was designed by the 
subcommittee to cut down on the'pqlitical patronage that has accompanied the 
CETA VI progr^fas ixi some areas. The subcommittee bill would require each prime 
sponsor to establish an advisory committee to evaluate applications submitted 

^by a wide range ojE potential employers. The measure woyld also increase the 
present §10,000 salary limitation to $12,000 for up to one-third of the GETA 
VI employees in any giv^n T)rime sponsor. area. The existing salary limitation. 

'would apply to th"e remaining two-thirds. * 

On the Senate-side, a number of bills h^e. been introduced to extend 
CETA title VI, (S. l695, S. 609, S. -767), and headings have been concluded in 
the Subcommittee on Employment, Poverty^ and MigratoJ^y Labpr chaired *by Sen'. * * 
Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.), Subcommittee, mark-up of thi^ legislation is expected ' 
during the month of July, * , ^ ^ • 

Both House and Senate have passed legislation XHR 6900) amending and 
extending two* programs enactecl by Congress last DecenSber to^ deal' with the un- 
en5)loyment crisis: (1) the supplemental benefits prograa to aid" the long;'term 
unemployed who had exhausted their entitlemeiiJts under the regular unemployment ' 
compensation program; and (2) the Special Uu^loyment Assistance program ' * 

(SUA)sXPL 93-567), which provides unemployment ^ssista^ce benefits for worker's - 
who arWnot protected by any existing federal or state 'unenq)loyment compensation. 
Conferees are expected to resolve differences between, the two versions of HR 6900 
.either just before or after the July. 4 xecess. • 

PubJic Works 

, tf 

On May 20, the House passed by a vote of 313*'86 the Local. Public Works • 
Capital D evelopment and Investment Act of 1975 (HR 5247), which would authorize 
$5 billion for local public works projects • Priority would be given to project? , 
that can be started^ without delay In areas of high unemployment. Libraries are 
specifically cited in the committee report accompanying the bill (H#Rept. 94-203) 
as projects that would be eligible for funding under the measure. ALA in testimony 
submifted to the House Public Works and Transportation Committee supporting the 
bill had requested "that the Coinmittee^'report ex;plicitly state the eligibility of 
public libraries • This is essential because of a tendency on the part of the 
federal bureaucracy to narrowly define such terms as 'public facilities * to exclude 
public libraries. For exaiiq>le, much time and effort were recently required on the 
part of communities tfiroughout the country as well as Members of Congress,'* ALA 
told the committee," to correct com^junity development blqck grant Regulations which' 
ha erroneously excluded public libraries/' • f 

The Senate Public Works Subcommittee on Economic Development, chaired^ by Sen. 
Joseph Montoya (D-WO held hearings on th^ House-passed bill in May along A\th 
8. 1587, a bill sponsbred by Sen. Montoya 'that would provide increased, authotd- 
zatlons for the Public Works and Economic Development Act and add new authorisations 
to PWEDA to increase the federal share for federally-assisted projects which can ' 
have ianediate iiqiact on economic activity. Subcommittee markup of S, 1587 was'^ 
completed June 19 an& the measure is now pending in the full Public Works Commit^e 
where further action is not expected until afteri tihe July 4 congressional recess. \ 
(See section on INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS for another approach to unemployment 
and recession being developed in the Goveimment Operations Committee, 
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Revenue Sharing . * ^ * 

On Aprilf 28, "President Por,dr, teansmitted to| Congress the proposed State and 
local Fiscal Assistance Act Meridtoents of 1975 (HoDoc, 94-117) , his recommenda- 
ti^s for amendments . to and extension of the general revenue sharing program 
which expires on December 31, 1976, ";i strongly recommend," the J^resident said 
•^that the Congress act to continue tliis highly successful aid important new ' ^ 
element of American Federalism well in- advance, of the expiration date, in order 
-that State and local governments can make sound fiscal plans, ^' President ^ord . 
went on to say that the general revenue shafting/ "program has been a resounding 
success," Since its en'aptment, he noted, general revenue sharing* has provided 
nearly $19 billion to 50 states^ and some 39,000 locajL g,overnments ~'**taoney 
whicli these' governments could use ^s they saw fit to meet their priority needs^.V 

The administration bill was theii int^roduced in the House (HR 6558) by 
Rep.L.H. Fouittain (D-NC) , chairman of the Government^ Operations Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relation^? aid Human Resources which has jurisdiction over 
geaeral revenue sharing; an4*in the Senate (S/ 1625) by Senator William Hathaway 
■(D-Me.)> chairman of the Senate Finance Committee's Subcdmmittee on Revenue 
Sharping, In general, it woul3l continue revenue' sharing as it now exists^, 
authorizing the program thr'ough September 30, 1982, and continuing the $15'0 
million annual increase prpvided.fn the existing law. From January 1, 1977 
throijgh September 30, 1982, tfe Pord proposal wquld authorize $39.85 billion 
in ^general revenue sharing. : Tliis compares with |30. 2 billion authorized for 
the first 5 years of the program. , ^ 

Sen. HathaWay's siibco)mnittee held hearings ;on operating experiences under 
the general revenue sharing program in mid^-^May, .and plans to hold additional 
hearings later.. Upon introj^pction of the administration bill. Sen. Hathaway 
noted his opinion that ^^iiS^^^too early to draw a final conclusion about the 
advisability of renewing th$.s">rogram, or abjouttfjiat ,form that renewal should 
take. Although in .the eyes of most local off ic^ls the program appears to be 
a success, the hearings we have already held bei^re the Finance Committee's 
Subcommittee" on Revenue Sharing h'ave shown that'Saany of those outside of local 
government circles were somewhat less than ef ^us?tve in their praise of revenue 
sharing. I feel we need more heari;igs from a somewhat Sroader *spectrum of 
witnesses before we can .decide what should be d6h6 with this program." 

, ' : ^ -r , ^ 

Rep. Fountain's subcommittee has scheduled^^general background hearings 
for July to consider the topia of fiscal relat^ns and the ^American federal * 
system. Both general revenue sharing and^ count;^ -cyclical assistance will be 
considered in the course df these hearings whicfi'will not be focused on specific 
bills but upon broad issues. <See section. on E^RCPVERNMENTAL RELATIONS for 
more information on .counter-cyclical assistancjs^) 

^ ■ ^'^t . 

The Joint Economic Committee's Subcommittee for Fiscal Policy, chaired by 
Rep. Richard Boiling (D-Mo.) has also pursued! the subject of revenue sharing. 
Hearings were held on June 24 and 25 to focus on evaluations of the present 
distribution formula of the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act and on 
sulggested alternat;Lves. In announcing^ these hearings Repr Boiling stated: 
'*While there are many important issues related to the .general revenue sharing 
program, none will receive or warrant as much^eonsideratioA as the distribution 
foirmula. The question of which jurisdictions [should be elligible, what criteria 

a ■ 
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should be used in allocating the funds and what incentives should be incorporated 
in the formula are central t;o' the efficacy of the program.'* . 

In summary , While there is congressional action and considerable talk on 
revenue sharing, ^ither House nor Senate has taken systematic, ac.tio'n to amend and 
extend the State arid Local Fiscal Assistance Act. . 

^ ' ^ - ■ •• • ■ '\ 

The U.S. Office Revenue Sharing recently published two pan^hlets Which ^ 
provide some information on libraries and general revenuB 'sharing. The first, 
dated February 1975 ,i/s entitled General Re^nue Sharing; Reported Uses 1973'' • 
197^: A Tabulation and Analysis of Data from Actual Use Report 4 . Among other things , 
this 48-page ^booklet shows that some«34',Q00 units of state and local government 
hjave reported spending about. $82 million' their general revenue sharing dollars 
foj^ public libraries in fiscal year 1974* Some $36 million or 44 percent of the 
tot^l went for capital expenditures, wi^h the remaining $56 million or 56 percent 
for operating and maintenance expenses. The library dollars. represent abaut X 
percent of all revenue sharing received by state and local gOfVernments during 
this period. * • ' . - ^ - <> 

The otlter report, dated .March 1, 1975, is entitled Second Annual Report of 
the Office of Revenue Sharing » This 50-page booklet presents a table showing 
use of revenue sharing funds ip'eported by states and local governments from 
January T, 1972 when the geTaeral revenue sharing program began, through Jurte 30, 
1974. In this jrwo-and^-half -year period, the governmental units reported spending 
$101 million of their general ^yenue sharing for libraries with $6 million of this 
spent by the states, and $95 mlll^SKi by J^pcal governments. Public safety, 
education, transportation, and'' environmental protection, health, and general 
governmental multi-purpose expenses received the- bulk of revenue sharing dollars. 
Libraries fall at the bottom, with only about 1 percent oi general revenue 
sharing. ' ^ * ♦ ' * ^ 

Both reports are available from the Government Printing Office^. 

Taxation ^ ^ , - ' . 

A number of bills have Been introduced in Congress this year dealing 
with tax deductions for charitable contributions to institutions such as 
libraries and museums. S. 1435 introduced by Sen. Jacob Javits (R-NY) on 
April 15, and HR 6057-, an identical bill introduced April 16 by Rep. John 
Brademas (D-Ind^), would allow artists and authors to deduct 75 percent of 
the market value of their works donated to charitable institutions. The < 
deduction would apply only to their art-related .income. Explaining the 
rationale of his bill Sen. Javits said: **I believe that the value of 
important contributions of major works of art to our museiams, libraries, 
universities, and other cultural institutions will far outweigh the modest 
revenue lost — estimated at under $10 million per year -- to the Federal 
Government.^' The Javits -Brademas. bills were referred to the Senate Finance 
Committee aid the House Ways and Means Coiiinittee.\ Neither Sen. Javits nor 
Rep. Brademas are members of these committees.* Both introduced the same 
legisJLation in the last Congress, but ho action was taken by the committees ♦ • 

s ' • , 

Other bills that would allow tax deductions for the donation of literary, 
musical or artistic works to cultural institutions sqch as libraries have been * 
introduced by Rep. Edw'ard Kocxh (D-^tW)*^^r for exeanple^ HR\ 585,' HR 6829 — ^nd 
these,' too, have been referred to the/Wflys and Means Coiiinittee>. However, Mr. 
Koch is not a member of the committee. , ' , , 

■^6 
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Meanwhile, hearings on tax reform began June 23 in the House Ways and 
Means Comit tee* chaired by Rep, Al Ullman (D-Ore.), but the subject of • 
charitable contribution deductions will not be considered in the first phase 
Qjf' these hearings scheduled to conclude by th6 end of July, wijth committee 
markup of a tax reform bill early ip September, The hearings began with a 
general discussion of approaches to tax reform and to simplification and • 
restructuring of the tax laws, presumably designed ^o assist the many new 
members of the Way^ and Means Committee iji familiarizing themselves with the 
complicated subject matter. Administration witnesses are scheduled to testify 
July 8 and 9, and members of the interested public later In July, Tax shelters 
and minimum tax, tax siiiq>lif ication, capital gai^ns and lo^ses^ and extension of 
the individual tax reductions pfovided by the Tax Reduction Act of 1975 (PL 94-12), 
are amon^ sub jects to be covered in the first round of hearings. 

The seconci phase of the hearings, scheduled now to begin in November after 
the committee has developed a bill from the first hearings, will cover a wide 
range of other suT)jects .including tax-exempt organizations and private foundations, r 
charitable contribution deductions,; tax-exempt state and municipal bonds, and 
tax treatment of annuities. Details of the subjects to be covered in each of the 
hearings are 'provided in a commi^ttee print available from the Hpuse Ways and 
Mearts Qommittee entitled: "Press Release Announcing Panel Discussions, Testimony^ 
from the* Administration, and Testimony from the Interested Public ,,, on Tax 
Refona Beginning on June 23, 1975," 

^In 1973 during Ways and Means Committee he'arings on tax reform, ALA submitted 
^ testimony to^ the committee calling .attention to the matked ^decline in manuscript 
donations that libraries have received since enactment of the Tax JR.eform Act of 
, r 1969 ajod urging restoration of the tax deduction based on fair market value which 
^ had previously been grated to authors \g;ho donated their manuscripts to qualified 
* libraries and other nonprofit institutions. But pension reform and trade legisla- ' 
tion took first priority with the Ways and Mentis Comnittee at that, time ajid little 
tax reform work was accomplished in the 93rd Congress, - 



White riouse Conference on Library &■ Information Services 

PI 93-568 specif ies"^' that 'the National Cftimission on Libraries and'ln- 
formation Science wilL plan and conduct the White .House Conference, and a 28- 
member advisory committ>ee is to be appointed to^ assist the Commission, The 
advisory committee is* to be composed of: 

. --five persons appointed by the President Pro Tempore of the Senate 
—five persons appointed, by the* Speaker of the Hous6 
—at least three members of the National Commission, appointed by the 
chairman ; . ^ 

* —no more than L5 persons appointed by the President of the United States o 

/ / ' * * 

The' following persons have been appointed to serve on the Advisory 
, Coiiin|.ttee: ' - 




The Honorable Jacofe Javitspu,S,^Senator from New York 
J,C. Redd, businessman from Jackson, Mississippi 

John T,. Short, 'president-elect, American Library Trustee Association of 

Avon, Connecticut . 
Margaret Warden, state senator and library trustee. Great Falls, Montana 
Virginia Young, Chairman,. Missouri Coordinating Board for Higher Education, 

Columbia, Missouri * • 

all appointed by the- President Pro Tempore of the Senate 
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The Honorable William D. Ford, U«S. Representative from^Michigan 

Allie Beth Martin, director of Tulsa City-<:ounty Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

president-elect, American Library Association 
Mchael Arthur McCarroll , dir ector of Lexington Books, a division of D.C. 

"»Heath, Lexington, Massachusetts \ 
Gene%halit, of New York City, panelist on NBC's Today Show * 
Jean Hurley Simon, former meniber of Illinois Assembly, wife of U.S. Repre- 
sentative Taul Simon, of Carbondale, Illinois ' 
* , — all ' appointed by tlie Speaker of the ^ouse . ' 

Louis A. Lemer, publisher, Lerner Home Newspapers, Chicagb, Illinois 
Bessie Boehm Moore, coordinator. Economic and Environmental Education, 

State Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 
John E. Velde, Jr., businessma^, Pekin, Illinois and Hollywood, California 
— all members of the National Conanisslon on Libraries and Infonnation' 

Science, appointed to the White House Confei:ence Advisory Comcalttee by 

the NCLIS chairman 

The President of the United States has not yet made his appointments to 
the Advisory Council, See Section, on APPROPRIATIONS for WHCOLIS funding. 



National Commlssl^fc^n Libraries and Information Science 

Just as this .report was going to press, the House of Representatives debated 
and. passed on June 25 the FY 1976 Lai>or-HEW appropriations bill (HR 8069) which 
prdvides $409,000 for the National Coinmisslon for FY 1976, the same amount; the 
Commission received for FY ,1975 but a reduction of $93,000 from the budget request. . 
The House Appropriations Committee said it "denied the request for four new positions 
because it is not convinced that it jis desirable to increase the existing staf^ of the 
Coianisslon."- The Appropriations Comittee recommendation was a blow to the Commission 
which is counting upon its full budget request in order to hire additional staff 
to conduct in-house research in preparation for the Implementation phase of its 
national program; The Senate Appropriations Conmittee is not expected to mark up * 
its version of the Labor**HEW bill until after the J*y 4 recess. 



■. ■ • ■ . 

Attachments :\ Funds for Library-Related Programs (table dated June 19750 
Status of Legislation Chart dated June 25, 1975 

>^merican Library Association ' ^ 

Washington Office 
June 25, 1975 
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FY 1976 FUKDS FOR LIBRARY •REUlED PRCKRAMS 

Forward F undin g for FY '77 where applicable) « 



^Elenentarv and Second srv Education Act 
Title! - Educationally Deprived Children 
II • School Library {^sources 
III • Suppl. Education Centera &Guld. 
tV-B - Libraries & Teaming Reaourcea 
IV'-C - Education Innovation and Support 
V - State Education DepartmentB 
VII • Bilingual Education Act 
IX - Ethnic Heritage 
Educ. Handlcap^d Children (state grants) , 
Metric education 
Gifted & talented 
Vonen's educational equity 
Career education 

Library Servicea and Construct ion Act 
Title I - Library Services 

II - Public Library Constniction 
III - Interllbrary Cooperation 
IV - Older Readers Services 
* Library Tartnerahip Act /(proposed) 
Natfonal Defenae Education Act 
Title III-A - Equip. & Minor Retaodeling 

VI - • Language Developaent 
Higher Education Act 

Title I - CuQcaunlty Service Prograa 
II*A - - College Library Resources 
II-B - • Library Training 

- Research and Denonatratlons 

Titles II-A & B total 

II-G - - LC Acquisitiona & Cataloging 
III - —Developing Inatitutiona 
V-E • - BPDA Fellcvsbips (Higher Educ. 
VI*A - - Undergrade Equipoent & Hatls. 
Hational Institute of Education 
Postsecondary Educ. Innovation Fund ' 
State Poataecondary Educ. Coccdsaions 
Adult Education Act (atate grasta) 
National Reading Iiproveaent 
Older ^zaericana Act 
Title III « • Conaunity Prograaa 

IV • - Traioing and Reaearch 
IX - •* Cormtinity Service Eaployaent 
Educational Broadcaatiog Facilities 
National Library of Medicine 
Medical Library Aasistance Act 
Natl. Cotaaiaaion on Librariea and lofor&atioa 
National Center for Educ. Statistics 
CPO Superintendent of Docuxaenta 
Indian Education Act 
Library of* Congress 

Arta and Ruaanitiea «. 
Vhlte Rouae Conference on Library 
and lofor&ation Services * 



, FY 1975 
Appropriation 

$1,876,000,000 
95,250,000 
120,000,000 

- 0 - 

- 0 - 
39,425,000 
85,000,000 

1,800,000 
100,000,000 

- 0 - 

- 0 - 
0 - 

10,000,000 
51,749.000 
49,155,000 

- 0 - 
2,594,000 

- 0 

- 0 - 

21,750,000 
11,300,000 

14,250,000 
9,975,000 
2,000,000 
1.000.000 
12,975,000 
9,365,000 
110,000,000 
2,100,000 
7,500,000 
70,000,000 
11,500,000 
3,000,000 
67,500,000 
H, 000, 000 



105,000,000 
15,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
22,515,000 
6,333,000 
409,000 
9,060,000 
36»765»000 
42,000,000 
98,990,006 
'159,000,000 



Sc 



FY 1976 
Budge tl/ 

$1,900,000,0001/ 

- 0 - 1 / - 

. 0 -1/ 
137,330,0001/ 
172,888,0001/ 

- 0 - 1 / 
70.000,000 

- 0 - 

50.000,0001/ 
?,090,000 
2,560,000 
6,270,000 
10,U5,000 
10.000. OOP 
10,000,000 

- 0 - 
. 0 - 
. 0 - 

20,000,000 

14,125,000 
8,640,000 

- 0 

- 0 - 

- 0 » 



- 0 - 

9,748,000 
110,000,000 

- 0 - 

- 0 - 
80,000,000 
17,500,000 

- 0 - 
67,500,000 
12,000,000 

96,000,000 
7,000,000 

- 0 - , 
7,000,000 

22,482,000 
6,333,000 
502,000 
. 16,665,000 
36,976,000 
42,055,000 
120,032,100 
175,000, Ortn 



FY 1976 Houaei/ 
Action 

4/ 

$2,050,000,00^ 

-0-4/ 

14^,333,00(6./ 
172,888,000^/ 

- 0 - i/ 

95,270,000 
/ 1,800,000 
110,000,000 4/ 
2,090,000 
2,560,000 
6,270^000 
10,135,000 
51.749.000 
49,155,000 

- 0 - 
2,594,000 

-'O - 

- 0 - 

- 0 -i/ 

11,300,000 



10,000 
9,975 

- 0 

- 0 



,000 
,000 



9,975 
9,653 
110,000 

- 0 < 

- 0 
80,000 
13,500 

3,000 
71,500 
12.000 



,000 

,3915/ 

,000 



,000 
,000 

,000 i/ 

,000 



deferred 6,/ 

'ft 6/ 

30,000,000 7/ 
10,000,000 
22,482,000 8/ 

6,333,000 8/ 
409,000 8/ 
14,000,000 
36,765,700 5/ 
pending' 9/ 
11^^134,800 5/ 
p«:kling 2^ 



- 0 - 



0 - 



FY 1976 Senatel/ 
Action 

$2,050,000,000 

147,330,000 
172,888,000 

- 0 - ' 
100,270,000 

1,800,000 
110,000,000 

2.090,000 

2,560,000 

6,270,000 
10,135,000 
51.749.000 
49,155,000 " 

- 0.-^ 
2,594,000 

- 0 - 

- 0 - 

- 0 - 

15,300,000 

14,250,000 
9,975,000 
2,000,000 
1.000^000 
12,975,000 
Pending 
110,000,000 

- 0 - 
15,000,000 
70,000,000 
13,500.000 

5,000,000 
71,500,000 
22,000.000 



30,000,0001/ 
15,000,000 

pending 

pending 
^ (lending 
13,000,000 

pending 

pending 

pending 

pending 

3,500,000 



1./ FY 1977 budget is 'shown instead, for forwarded funded progratM auch aa ESEA IV. 

2/ Unless otherwise noted, HR 5901 House-passed FY 1976 educ. apprSps. bill. 

3/ Unless otherwise noted, HR 5901 aa reported fron Sen. Approps. icowdttee. 

4/ FY 1977 appropa. are included in HR 5901 for forwarded funded pirograw. FY 1976 

funds were provided for these prograas in FY 1975 aupplenental (PL 93-554). 
5/ HR 6950, FY 1976 legis. branch appropriations aa paased by. Houae. 
6/ Appropriation deferred pending cnacttaent of authorization. * 
2J n 1976 appropriation provided by continuing resolution. 

^ FY 1976 Ubor-HEJ/ appropa. (HR 8069)'^ reported froe House Appropa. ' Comit tee. 
2/ To be Inci «ided in approps.^'for Interior & related agencies riot yet introduced. 

Aoerlcan Library Aasociation ^ 
Waahington Office ' ' 
^^una 1975 
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The attitudes of medical school administrators^ toward 
six cost factors relevant to the production of sophisticated clinical 
programs in schools^ which offer^ expect to offer, or dq not expect to 
off^r CAI (Computer Assisted Instruction) were identified and 
compared. The six cost faqtors were: (1) authorship, (2) incentives, 
(3) di;5tribution,* (4) reE>lacemeht, ^5) evaluation, and> (6) training. 
-The major hypothesis was that the attitudes of administrators in 
medical schools Which offered., expected to offer, or did not expect* 
to^ offer CAI toward, the six cost .factors woulcl. not differ 
significantly. The population of the study was x:oniposed of deans and 
dean appointees of 115 colleges of m^edxcine in the Dnited States. 
Survey .research techniques were used to determine the attitudes of 
administrators towards, th^ six cost 'factors. It was fqubd that all of 
the groups of administrators had similar 'at^titudes towards and were 
generally receptive to the relevance' of the six factors. 
Additionally, they expressed uncertainty-^ about the role of 
cost-effectiveness in the production of clinical programs. (SBH) 
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TEE MTTTUDES OF MEDICAL SCHOOL 'AEt4INISTRATORS TCWAHD COST FAfflOFS 
, REDUCING TO OCMPtTTER-ASSISTEI) INSTRJCTICM ' 



Mary Carter Willians^ 
Dudley W. Gill & Associates 
WashiJigtori; D. 20036' 



and 



Stuart D. Milner^ 
School of Bduc.aticai 
Catholic University of Anierica 
Washington, D, C, 20064 



ABSTRACT 



This, 'stidy identified and ccrrpaxed the attitudes of medical school 
adninistrators tc*7ard six oost factors relevant to the productiai of 
sophisticated clinical progranns in schools vMdi offer, e^q^ect to o££er-, 
or db not e^q^ect to offer CAI. *• The six factors were: authorship, incen- 
tives, distributicn, replacarent, evaluation and training. 

It wa^. found that all three grovps of ^^foinistrators had sijnilar 
attitudes toward and ware generally receptive to the ^relevance of the 
six factors. Aiditionally, they expressed uncertainty abcut the role 
of cost-effectiveness in the productiai of clinical prograns. ^ • . 
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THE AITITUPES C3F MEDICAL SCHOOL AEMnjOSTRATORS 'pCWAPD COST FACTOES 
* * ' FEIATING TO COMPUTER-ASSISTED iflSTRUCnON 

Mary Carter Willianis <^ and Stuart b. Milner 

Dtdley W. Gill & Assocaates ' School of Education 

Washingtxn, 0. C. 20036 * ' " Catholic University of Amarica 

^ ^ Washingtcn, D.'^. 20054' 

INTRDDUCTICN ' .- ' ' , - 

• : - • 

During the past 9ecade/ pioneer efforts in instructional ocrrputing in 
colleges of medicine have b^n, catalyzed .by adrntnistrators viho were respoisive 
to Qorpiiter-assist^ instruction (CAI) developnent. Initially, the tharust qt 
the develdipnent function was construction of inteifactive ccrrputing systJons: 
the major cost center was hardware. Today, the thrust of the developtrent effort 
is provision of a repertoire of quality programs , particularly for cli^cal 
aiucatidn: the major cost center is program production. 

As ^with the c^eveicpnent of early pirototypic interactive systems , tfie 
sut^s o£ current and future program production efforts is contingent ipon 
substantial administrative si^ypoirt. Moreover, the economic dileimas and ^ 
accountability pressures facing medical education suggest that ^ucii ooinnitiTBnt 
will not be fprth6ondng unless the riBdical ;3chool administrator perceives CAI 
as educationally effective, cost saving^ technology. • / ' • # ^ / 

While .sone authorities predict that CAI will p?ay a significant role in 
the future of medical educaticfn, otherc assert that widespread use of CAI in 
health science education, and higher education in general,, will be contingent 
vpon resol\^cai of several human/technical problems. Studies b^ Levie|v et. al. 
[1], Uiskin [2], and Anastasio and ^k>rgan [3], as well as . comnentariea? by Stol- 
uro^ [4],sugg)est thdt one of the greatest iiipediinents to. v^despreaS ufeejof CAI 
in education is the ladi of high quality curriculum materials vMdi p^loit the 
unique capabiliti^ of the cpnfputer — for e:^canple, CAI prdgrams that /utilize , 
simulation, dialogue or inquiry mode to teach ootplex intellectual /kills. 



■/><••. 

Other issues integrally- related to ccurse cfevelopment iiiclxjbde questions 
dx)ut vho will authpr programs, incentives for faculty paa^icdpation in pro- 
greni producticn/ irodels for distributicn, *use of CM in place of conventional 
moc3es of instruction, evaluat^ion of the eduoat^icnal effecfciv^ess of programs 
and training prograns. , - - « , ^ ^ 

A major obstacle to accelerated use of CM in m^fc^cal education, parti(su- 
lariy in clinical instruction, is the lack of explicit dsta on (1) cost factors 
.vMch influence producticn of prograns' and (2) the attitudes of adnujiistrators 
toward pertinent cost coajsiderations . The paucity of da(:a in these areas hem- 
pers h^jth instrjictional (decision-making and* the acquisition of adriinistrative ' 
suK»rt for CM development. * . - ' ^ • . 

•Hie major purpose of this stui^ was to iidaitify and ccnpare' the attitudes 
of n^dic^ school administrators ,toward 5ix cost factors relevant to the prx>^ 
ducticn of sc^phisticated clinical prograns in schools vMdi offer, ejqpect to 
offer, or do not e:q)ect to offer CAI. The six factors were: authorship, in- 
centives, distribution, replacement, evaluatich and training. CAI was defined 
as instructional programs utilizing dialogue, iBquiry,* or siimlation models to 
teach* ccnplex intellectual skills>pertinent to the mastery of the* clinical en*- 
counter. In addition, the study was designed^ (1) *to orient medical school 
adninistrators to cost'^oon^iderations pertinent to the development of scphis- 
ticateS clinical programs (2) 'to provide a data base for obtainijig administra- 
tive carmitment to production of sophisticated' clinical prc^g^; and (3) to 
. facilitate 'th^ planning of change in the field of CAI. . ' j 
METHODOLOGY ^ " ' • . " ' . . 

The<^x>pulaticn of the study was 'gcnposed of the' deans a^d dean appointees 
of the 115 colleges of mDdicine located in the United States Seventy-throe 
per cent responded to the nmling; however, only 68 per cent of the* respondents 
(79 total) actually 'ccnpletcd the instrument. Of these 79, there were 48 in * 



the grcxp presently offering CKL, 23 whc/ intended to,. offer CM, and 8 did 
3ic>t antiofjaterofferirig CM. . ^ ' • 

3he characteristics of each groip^of acitdniptr^to^s Varied with gro^ 
neniDership. For instance, two-thirds of the administrators Jji iredical schools 
whidi already offend CAI had broad oonputer-related e3?)erience, Biey had 
aiithored prograns, designed *cai software or hards^are, directed CAI systams or 
data processing vaiits, trained users, iised the ccni^ufeer for administrative 

I - ■ . ' • ■ ■ 

si{3port and partiqipated in curridulum design. Conversely, the admnistrators 
xn medical schools e^^^ecting to ^f fer CAI Iiad liicated ccwputer-related exper- 
ience. Mninistrators in necilc^lirsdioois vdiich did not expect to offer CAI 
were leasl^ f anniliar with instructional octrputing. 

. Survey reseaaxh tfediniques were used to determine "the attitudes of adrain- 
ist3:ators tcward the six cost factors. Since no ap propriate instrument existed, 
an attitudfe sc^e was- constructed using the Likert Method of Surrmated feti^gs ♦ 

inpleanSitation of this method included 1jie f ollcwing steps : \ 
> 

. coilectibn of a preliminary pool of items * , 

* , related to the cost factors under investigatipi; , 

• Qontent validation of the opinion pool by a jury ^ , . 
of experts; - * - ' - 

^ . construction and pilot 'adfrdnistratibn of the pre- 
. liminaa^ scal^; and ' * ■ 

( ' ' . - , / 

• - " . p^rfornanfee of several 'item analyses to provide ' 
data for/ construction of an inproved instrurteht 
and ■the/final scale. • * /*v 

-'v 7 ■ ■ ' ^ - ;• ' 

. Ihe final instrument was cotposed of 28*attitude statanents or six sub- 
§cales vAiidx corresponded to "the aforonentioned cost issues, four addition^ 
items and an identification field of three ''item^. Ihe reliability of e^di of 

.the i^ubscal0s,^viien j5t^3ped to 40 items by the Speanpan-Bro^ formula, 

/ '« ' ' ' . . ^ . 

rang^ fron .60 to .93, • Table 1 suntnanz^ Jiie reliability indices. ■ \ 

I - ' • . • - \. : 

I • % ' «> V ». 



ij)sert Table 1 here 

— — -f. 



■Hie objective of "^eafii of the six subscales is discussed below, • . 

. ivuthorship S\3bscale • Essentially, the authorship subscale was designed 
to identify what nedical school administrators perceived as the nost' effective 
means of authoring programs, Ihe subscale also addressed i:5)dating programs , 
arid prerequisites for faculty involvement in aui^orship of programs. 

' Incentives Subscale - The incentives subscale was designed to^'identify the 
attitudes of medical school administrators toward two kii>ds of incentives: 
profe4sional recognition and released time. 

Distribution Subscale - The purpose of the subscale was to determine the 
opinions of administrators of medical schools regarding (1) available infor- 
mation^ on CAI programs, (2) cost-effectiveness as a requirertent for distribu-- 
tion qf programs, (3) v^t organizational arrangenent should be responsible for 
the di^tributron p;tooess, (4) what body should be responsible for the identi- 
fication of programs vitiidh qualijfy for distribution, and' (5) \^t standardi- 
zatidai efforts would facilitate widespread distribution of programs, 

Replaoemgnt Subscale - Replacement referred to the use of clinical programs 

* * 

in place of conventional approaches to instructicai. The primary purpose o£ 

the subscale was to determine if acininistrators felt that cost-effectiveness, 

faculty' acc^tance, ai)^ a long lead "time should be requirqrents for r^lacement. 

In ^addition, the subsc^e was designed to question the inpact of CAI cost savings 

on the hiring of faculty. 

Evaluation Subscale - The evaluation subscale contained four items related 
. ^ 

' s 

to the role of education in the total. CAI effort and to \^4lich subsystons of the 



.1 5 . , ■ ' 

. tmiversity shcxild participate in the evaluation process. Specifically, the 
svtoscaie was designed to determine v^tiier administrators felt that evalua- 
tion should be an integr;al part of the total production process (including 
iiiiticd platming activities a nd^j croc^ures related .to design, developnent, 
i^plera^taticn and maintenance) and v^ther students should participate in 
pipgr a n assessment. y , 

A . Training Subscale — B^e training s\±>scale dealt with planned and system- 
I atic activities for orienting faculty meitbers, adrrdxiistrat^^ and other usertf 
• to the inforpfatJ.cn required for effective use of CAI or participation in 
various phases of the production process. It was designed to determine vAiether 
adininistratprs of 'medical schools felt that^ develpprent and diffusion of k:^! 
wcuM requite special training pixjgrams. In addition, the subscale ppsed^ques- 
tions regarding v*rat the content of such programs should' incluSe, vAiat the 
major objective of the progran^ would be, and the role of ocxrputer scientists 
in training medical faculty to write programs. 

RESUIirS 

... „ J 

The iBajor hypothesis of tlie stcsl^ was that the attitudes of administrators 
in itedical schools which offered (Groip 1) , expected to o^^^^rjGroip 2) , or did 
ynot expect to offer (Groi^) 3) CMC toward the six post factors would not differ 
significantly. ^ 

Sinoe the three groqps were being (gonpared oa six dependent naasures, 
nultivarxate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was used to test for equality of 
dispersion and oentroids [5] . Because of the sizeable discrepancy betwee^i the N 
of Groi?) 3 (8) and that of Groups 1 and 2 (48 and 23, respectively) , the 
equality of dispersion among the thi^ groups of administrators was oorputed 
to determine vdiether thd' variance-covarianoe matrix of Group 3 was significantly 



/ 
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different frafl that of ^the other two groi;ps* Utie test for the equality. pf .dis- 
persion aitmg the groi?)s indicated that the populations" of all three groins. * 
had similar vadLanoe-covariance natrioes (F^0*91, 6f=42/l352, p>*05) v The 
observed differences" anong oentroids were iiot statistically significant . 
^ df=12/142, p>.05). ^ 



Generally, all three groijps of idmimstrators tended to agree that!^ 

.,f 

• faculty inenbers * should have primary responsibility | 
for writing programs as part of a production team i 
structure; 

. new incentives such as professional .recognition and . 
released time Would be required to ^ encourage faculty 
participatipn in program production; 

. • . distribution and replacement are cost 'issues vdiich 

rai^t or might not be relevant to production of programs;' 

• - evaluation should be an essential element in the total ^ ^ 

production process^ and • , 

• training for faculty authors would be- required if i ^ 
gtiality programs are to be develc^^ed* 



Subscales 

In this section, an abbreviated description of it^ms 'x's prese 



inuui 



along 



with- trie associated data by groqp* Since the response^ continuum far the in- 
struiTBnt conta-ined five alternative, positions — strongfly agree, a^^, uncertain; 
disagree, and s^ongly di-sagree-mumsrical values were assigned ^5, 4, 3, 2, 

and 1 respectively* Cor)seqi:^tly, a favorable attitude was reflected in a 

If) 

value close to 5 sea unfavorable attitude in a va^ue close iJ ^ score of 
3*0 reflected uncertainty. ' ' 

The assuned midpoint of .each interval (4.5, ,3.5, 2.5, ^arfd l.5)jwas lised 
to dstermine tHe intensity of an attitude vAiich fell between mtai^als. If an 



attitude fell beyond a rili(^int, the next alternative responf 



8 



7 

m 



interpret the scxare. Ch the contrary, if an attitude fell below a mi^int/ 

-fche preceding alternative response was used^ to interpret the score. 

Tgble 2 surmorizes the total iteans, standard deviations,, and Likert-scale 

* 

' equivalent neans for 'the three grxxps* In reporting the scares, the order of 
, listing was' QX>nsistently Groi:p 1, Group 2, and Group 3 respectively. 



insert Table 2 here ' ^ 

* * * * • * 

AuthorsfyLp Subscale - Ihe Likert-scale equivalent means for the total 

* • 

subscale were 3.68, 3.63, and 3.56. Ihese scores suggested that adrninistra-^ 

tors in all thj;ee types of institutions tended to believe that faculty .reirbers 
should have inajor responsibility for writing and updating the content of pro- 
grams, arid further, that faculty authors can b^t perform as part of a team* 
of production specialists. 

One item dealt with faculty. orientation as a requfirCTent for authorship. 
Groi:ps^ 1 and 2 questioned broad faculty orientation to CAI as a requiren^t for 
faculty participation in the authorship process, viiereas GroCp 3 tended to 
disagree. Perhaps the Uncertainty suggested by these Scores reflected the 

difficulties involved in finding persons with the appropriate authorship skills. 

> \ 

Incentives SuSscdle - In this instance the data suggested that admiistra- 
tors in all thiree groups recognized the inadequacy of existing reward systems 
and the need for i>ew incentive systems if faculty meirbers were to pla^' an active 
role in program productioni Ihe Likert-scale equivalent neans were. 4.21, 3.97, 
and 4.12; 

Two-thirds of the administrators in Groip 1 had authored programs ^ v;cll 
as participated in other as[-ects of CAI development. Since these adrni^.^ -Lratci - 
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were nore award of the tiipe reguireinent for authoring program?— an estimated 
50 to 200 developnent hours for one CAI hoiir — it was'predic±ed that the, adrnin- 
istrators in Groip 1 would have a higher regard for released tine than admin- 
istrators in Groups 2 ai^ 3* Similarly/ one might have guessed that adminis- 
trators in schools v4iich were planning to offer CAI (Groip 2) would have had 
a more favorable attitude toward released time than adninistrators in Group 3» 
The descriptive statisti^cs for the .associated item suggested that administra- 
tors in Groips 1 and 3 tended to agree that released time would be a useful 
incentive for faculty participation in program production, vAiile thtee in Group 
2 tended to be uncertain. Consequently/ contrary .to prediction, the "admin-- 
istrators in Group 3 had a iftore favorable attitude tcward released time than 
either Groip 1 or 2» 

That this prediction ^fpeared not to have been sustained m^ suggest that 
the hea\Y patient car^ and research responsibilities of clinical faculty mili- 
tate -against the use of released time as an incentive for faculty involvanent 
in writing programs^ In addition, the uncertainty evident in the scores of all 
three groips of administrators suggests that the administrators question the 

auic feasibility' of obtaining released tine 'during a period of general 
"belt-ti^tening» " ^ " , 

Distribution Subscale - The IdJcert-scale equivalent me^ns for the throj 
grpips of administrators were 3A7, 3.52, and 3»49. Hiis suggests that all 
three groips of administrators questioned the relevance of distrLbution to pro- 
duction of sophisticated clinical programs. Here again, the uncertainty ex- 
pressed by the participants may reflect the uncertainty in the field. of CAI in 
the health professions gen^taliy about v^t cost specifications would ^ t jvlse 
effective division t)f programs. One could use rational argument to pi' -i' 
that the current plight of ^ nedical education would force medic^ school 



^thre 



a3ndJiistrato23 to perceive cost-effectiveness as a rnajor criterion for dis- 

* 

tribution. However, the results do not si±)stantiate this: all three groups 
appeared uncertain about the^^matter. . ' 

A major hindrance to widespread distribution of prograns is the lack of 
transportability of programs. CAI delivery systans and languages vSty from 
instituticn tq ihstitution. Items dealing with traiisportability and stand^fdi- 
zation of lax>guages addressed to this issue siiggested that programs should be 
transferrable frcxn haldware syfetem to hardware system and that standardization 
•^f languages would enhance -transferability of courseware. * ^ 

The resialts indicated that the three gj:oi:5>s of adifiiiistrators favored the 



reduction of. prcgrms v^ch oould be used on various hardware systems to fa- 
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cilitate widespread distribution of programs. All three groi^^s also appeared^ 
to agree that sate standardization of languages would be a reasonable require- 
ment for diffusion efforts. 

Three itene dealt with infoonation dissemination, yse of professional * . 
review boards tor identifying programs vAiich qualify for production, and rigor- 

ous testing of 'programs as a requirement for distributiczi. According to the 

* 

results, Gro\:ps 1 and 3 ap^Bared to question whether infomation disseninatiai 
had been a major obstacle to widespread distribution of programs 'while Group 2 
tended to agree with the item.' Ml three groups of administratc^rs questioned 
whether professional revf^ boards should play an evaluative role with respect 
to selection of programs vMc^ qualify for marketing; however, they appeared to^ 
agree tliat rigorous testing should prec^e distribution of programs. 

In light of the financicd state of most medical schools ^and the heavy time 
pOTnitmcnts of clinicail faculty, it seemed reason^le to predict that adminis- 
vfcrators^ in^ the three sample groips would not have opposed private control of the 
iissCTiinaticn function. However, the results of the) item deal'ing with ocmneircial 
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versusjdiscdpliiie-bas^ control revealed that adndnistrators in all three 
gxotf^ tended p6 be uncertain about the matter. The indecision of the groups 
may be related to, the public versus private issue or, periiaps, to general pn- 
certainty about €he requirenents for effective dissendnation of a new technology. 

R^laognent Subscale - The LiJ^ert-scale equivalent neans for the total 
scores obtained vere 3.21, 3.32, and 3.27. In this instance, the mean scores 
for. each sanple group were closer to 3.0, the nunftsrical value assigned for un~ 
certainty, than 3.5, the niinerical value assumed for the mic^oint be-b^een^the 
agreeitent-uncertainty interval. Hhe scores daronstrate, then, that adminis- 
trators in. all three groijps were uncertain about the role of replacenent in the * 
diffusion process . * • ' 

Since, replacement. is predicated i:pGn the acoeptanco of change, this wa6 not 
a surprising finding. In addition, in light of the dichotonous nature of.con- 
trol in universities, the question becomes this: v^t kinds of changes in the 
decision-naking apparatus of the mescal school will be required to.ftisure that 
the cost savings possible through use of sophisticated programs can be realized? 

TV79 items addres^d cost-effectiveness as a requirenent for replacing tra- 
ditional instruction and decelerating the rate of acquisition of new faculty 
as CM cost savings resulted. There appeared to be conflicting viewpoints re- 
garding both of these issues. That is, Groi5)s 2 and 3 tended to support use of 
cost-effectiveness as ^requirement for replacenrnt, vMle Groijp 1 tended to be 
uncertain. In respect to faculty hiring policy, Groi5)s 1 and 2 appeared ^ oppose 
deceleration of the rate acquisition of new faculty, while Group 3 tended to 
be uncertajji. Of course, the small size of N for Grovp 3 may have distorted the 

results for individual items. 

If 

Results of an item dealing 'with replacement versus the xase of alternative 



resources suggested that clinical prograir substituted for conv^tional modes 



♦ o£ ^iiistructaan such as books, lectiipes, and' dearnonstraH Adndnistrators in 
all three gro\ps tended to be uncertain about ^s. Howex/er, the score? for * 
; Groips 1 and 3 were very *close to 2*5)^ the mi^xDint for the disagree-unoertainty. 
interval; wheijeas, for the total" subscale, scores for all three groi5>s fell 
\d.thin the uncertainty-agree interval, ' ' ' 

Ev^uation Subss^le ^ The Likert-scale equivalent ireans. for ^_MAlJ|Mfc^ 
obtained for the groi:ps on the evaluation subscale were 4,24, 4,27, ^lif,25, ^ 
Ihese results suggested that administrators in all thr^ groips affint^ that 
evaluation was a critical issue. Spjecifically,. the administrators tended, to . 
' concur that evaluation should be a, key concern for initial planning to i^le- 
msntatioa; that danonstration of the educational effectiveness of programs would 
^ accelerate administratit^ and faculty acceptance of programs; and that students 
should pa2±icipate in the assessment of programs. 

The level of agreement for evaluation probably reflected (1) the desire Qf 
^. medical administrators to prevent recurrence of the uncontrolled growth and 
develbptoit ^Aich grecipitated the current fiscal dilerrma in medical education 
and (2) their cpncem* for the need tq docurt^t the soundness of administrative/ 
.v' ^ instructional decisib^^ 

Training Sifcscale - All three^' groi?>s of^adrmjiistrators.felt that training 
pro-ams were needed* The Likert-scale equivalent itBans were 3.82, 3.83, and • J 
, 3.83. ' . • ' 

'Because CAI is a developing technology, modes and procedures for deve]^3p- ■ 
* ment and iiiplenenta€ion ^e still unfolding. Since the authorship process for 
^ CAI is quite different tl^t for provision of traditional course materials, ^ 
'^'/ faciully members intcirestfed in participating ix\ program production require orien- 

tation to the oatpyter itfeelf as well as procedures for writing, and formatting 



cxxiterit. Ihe itiras dealing with trainirig in prograrmding^ languages ^ instruo- 
ticnal theory, ar^ th§ use of 'ocrpputer scientists with medical training* as 
trainers of Really raise questions abcvt specific requirements fa:. such 
training program^. 

Ihe results ccrTperning pr<^ranining languages and* instructional theory 
svggest that the ccntent of training prograns should include thin. It was also 
siaggested that ocKfaiter scientists v/ith medical training can he effective trainers. 

One item^dealt with the fact that trivial uses of the* odnpiter .exist be- 
cause faculty are not sufficiently oriented to the o^abilities of the cotputer 
as a teaching instrument. Hie mean scores for the groips suggested that all 
three groups of adpdnistratbrs tended to agree jvith this. 

Additional items - Foiir it^ns were excluded from the inferential analysis 
\>ecs!Ose they sulpjtantially weakened the reliabilities of the si±)scales. These 
items related to indefinite faculty ccntrol of programs, the role of stud^ts in' 
the evaluation process, transferability as a crite2;i6n for jSrofessional ret:og- 
nitidSPlUnd the role of medical faculty in planning training programs. 

Mninistrators in Grcqps 1 arid *3 cpposed ^indefinite control of programs 
b^'^f acuity authors; however, Group 2 tended to be uncertain. All three grcups' 
,6f administrators seemed to feel that ;stxx3ents .should be ^coiraged to autlior 
prograitB^* One item- recomended tHat only programs which were corpatible with , 
the hardware systems of a number of institutions should qualifi^ for professional 
recognition. . The results suggested that the administrators in Groups 1 a(nd 3 ^ 
were opposed to trans ferabiljyp as a requisite factor for professional recog- 
ni^ion; hcw^er, Groqp 3 tended to'lDe imcertain. ' » ' , 

' Itegardihg the itan that addressed the role of medical faculty in planning 
training progrcins, for faculty,^ it was interesting to note, that all three gircwps 
of adninistrators were' uncertain about this. . i 
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DISCUSSION • ^ 

*' • ' 
Althou^ the cxiiputer-ye!lated.e:qperience'Q^ the adndnistrators varied 

with grotp itectoership, all three gnxps had similar attitudes toward the rele- 

vanoe of all six cost factors to producticii of sophisticated clinical programs. 

Ihis siTTril aHty 'in vxewpoints may be du^^ to any one or a cxnbination of three 

factors: the tenpering effect of broad CM ej^^erienoe in a university setting; 

the newness of C3VI in medical education and Ip.^:ier education generally; and the 

universality^ of cost issues such as rewards for research on teaching, evalua- 

ticn; aocountal?ility artii the "new d^ression" in hi^ier education. • 

Tteppenng Effect of Pnor GU: Experience - In li^it of the CAI experdLencfe f 
of two thi,rds of the adndnistrators in Grotp 1 and the existence of CM efforts' * 
, in their home institutions, it seened reasonable to predict that the admihistrar 
tors in this grqvp would have had significantly iiore favorable attitudes toward 
the .cost factors under' investigatictt, than adrrdnistsators in Groups 2 and 3. 
Ihis prediction was not sustained. 

ijn e5?)lanatiQn foo^ the similarity between the opinions of Grovp 1 and those 
of the re3a[ainLng two groi5)s. m^ be 'that the broad expe^erj::e^ of the administra- 
tors in Qcovp 1 served as a tenpering force. Ihat is, the issiie of develcpnent 
and' diffusion of sophisticated clinical programs is fundair^tally depaident J3n 
dianges in policies, ideas and irstructional management patterns. The difficul- 
ty involved in initiating these changes contributes to the rejection of innova- , 

tions that deviate radically from ^<Aassical no^es of teaching-learning. When 

^* . 

oonfrcnted vdth powerful conflict points such as lack of funds, the autonc^ 

^ ' ' 'I 

and disinterest of faculty numbers, irresponsive reward systqn[is, rigid ^^irte and 

space patterns, inadequate time for develqpment and lack '6f an established set 

of guidelines and procedure3 for both the course development and costing functions 



Groap 1 adiiiiiistratoris may have fc^en forced into a chords Ka^eci on practicality 
rather than icteology. Their assessmmt of the itans in eadi subscale may have * 

been tenpered by vAiat they perceived as the present feconqnic,^ technical or ' 

• f» ' * 

institutional feasibility of the reocninendaticns matte. Qaiseqasntly, as -a groip, 

"the aininistratcars may have resB6nded' conservatively to ,ths authorship/ distri- 
bution, replacement/ and training, subscales^ with their Likert-scale equivalent 
mean scor^ falling between 3.0 and.4.0» 

Ihe Newness of CAI and .Cost. Estimation Cocr^wter-assisted instruction/' as ^ 
well as use of cost'"est4jnatic3n tedbpiqies such as cost-effiectiveness and cost- 
benefit analysis, is an emerging tedinolpgy in medical, educaticn and hi^ier edo- 
caticn gei%?rally. Hence / the newness of the technologies and^the guesticns that 
the adninistrators fhay have 'raised. about l^ian because, of their newness may have 
transcen<fed the 'experienoe dlf ferentiai \^ch charapteix^d each group, of admin- 
istpators. . 

Althou^ jT^dical education* has ^s^unned a leadership role in CAI develcpn^t 

/ • * # 

.for itore t^ian a cfecade, develc5?nent efforts ha^^ been priinarily exploratory in 
nature and limited to a few schools. Rirthernx^lfe/ most of the advanoss in inter- 
act^iye systems and progran p;i:oductiai have been -generated by three schools^ 

' Ohio State (Jniversity, the iMiversity 't>f i^llinoiS/ .and Harvard tfedical School 
(Massachusetts General ^Hospital) . ^ . - . ' 

Iii addition, as an energing techholc^ CAI has not matured into an organized 
body of knowledge with a carefully defined structure based on tested assurtpticns 
and theories. Basic research related to (1) the nature of CAI, (2) learning 

^ theories svdi ^ reinforcement and trahsfer in CAI environments, and' (3) viable 
models ,f or processes, sucii as production/ mariceting and evaluation in a iMversit^ 
setting is neected* In addition^ ti^ issues of demonstrate effectivenr.:S/ control 
of programs / rewards and tjraining have yet to be resolved*^ 
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Ccnseqc^tlyj. it is possible that the i 




ty^of cxxrpuber-assisted 



instruction,, both as a developing discipline ancy applied sotenoe, may have 
cxxifused administ^atacs as well as splintered, tneir eifortL to define the role 



of the ctnputer in iredical educatiOTi* 

Universali,ty of Post Isgxaes, - CAI is 
hi^ier educatim. Universities are b^iiig 



/ 



in ,an era of transition in 



itey with unprecedented fiscal 

aivd social pressures. For exgmple, the oosjt of education is rising signifi- ^ 

c^tly faster than inooiB flew, .Ihe- piCblic is daiBnding that universities 

dsncnstrate fiscal restraint and ironageriaL/instructicnal accountability while 

calU^ for instructional reform, timely jSelivery of broader cortniunity services, 

open access and affirmative action* ^ 

In essejice, the university is being 'asked t:o demonstrate unity of purpose, 

adndnistrativ^l^LLrectfcn. and use ot iranagatent technologies which promise f is- 

6al ccffitxol and tiriBly decision maJdjig. Ihe nalrure of these pressures speaks 

^to the ina(^quacy- of the basic st:ructure of the hi^ier education est:ablishraent 

pflxbably dcaninates t^ thinking of most imiversity admnistrators. 

Since, sotb' of the cost issues in this stiufy^touched ai seme universal prob- 

in higher education'' (e.g., regards for teach'er effectiveness and basic 

on teaching^ managerial and 'instructional a<?oountability) , it is possible 

that \he administrators wfere responding to these considerations rather than to . 

cost ak^it relaties to production of sophisticated programs, 

. * \ * « ' • • ' 

]14PLICATI0NS FOR CM DEVELOPMENfr AND PLANNING * ' % . 

\ * ' ^ 

Ihe challenge of the medical sdiool administrator is not only to maintain 
\ * * • * * 

the organization but to generate fiscal and instrvictionai renewal ba^ed on 

docunentation of need and validatiorvof^ th6 legitimacy of decisiais. Ihe ulti- 
mate challenge to the medical school 'administa:atx)r is to create an organisational 
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• ^irit respciisive to oppcotunities for iimovaticsn. * • 

cai practitioners and theorists in nedical education assert that it 
offers a unique opportunity for broad-based innovation and cost-redirrtion— 

A 

I . • \ 

' if a rq^ertoire of challenging course itaterials is itade available. Ibe devel-»- 

ojaoent and diffusion of clinical prcSgraiDS^ however, will ulfcLraately depend 

igpcn the -sensitivity of the nedical school administrator to (1) the cap^ili- 

ties of i±ie catputer as an educationally effective, cost-saving tecShnolc^ ani 

(2) the dynamics of the' process of .innovatiq;i. ' , , v , 

ft 

Ohe results of this, study inply (1) that medical sdxol administrators 

are sensiti^ to cost factors essential to 'the developnent of sophisticated 

o^linical. programs and (2) that they are probably reai^ to listen to arguErents 

for use or e:5>anded lase of prbgraws in clinical education, ifcwever, iJhS re- 

suits also suggest that administrators are uncertain about three basic issues: 

* * . _ • 

distribution, replacenent, and cost-effectivene?s. ^ 

Ihe uncertainty of the administrators v/ith respect to distributi^ probably 
reflects the ^Lack of a stable bo^ of practices and procedures related to the 
itarketing funC^on. TIhe inplication here is that experts in the^ field of CAI 
should address this area or that the state of the as± of course develcprent stggest 
tliat distribution should, be a future concern, Yet, it is encouraging that *V 
l;he administrators recognize that transferability of programs, rigorous tcstdng, 
and sane standardization of Ispguages would facilitate diffusicxi ef forte. 

Bie irKiecision of 'the administrators regarding replacenrent probably reflects 

*- 

the tendency in higher education to add on diange in instructiaial prcgr<:jit, ^ra- 
ther than to reallocate resources in sijpport of the most promisir^ instructional 
approadies. Ihe inplication of this tendency is serious, for the ccnputcr \fill 
not have a powerful econcmic inpact on nedical education unless r^laoarciit of 

c 

sate kind occurs at a reasonable point in the inplemsntation process. jtJtt^ xwise, 
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dixacai progp^ins vail siirply present an add-on cx)st— a-luxOEy viiich itedical 
educatican cannst^ afford, Ihe inplicaticn -here is that in the initial planning 
for,oourse developcent and' ojcplotentatian, all of the chaiiges vMch nust^ oocaar 
to facilitate effective utilization of programs, as well ^ realization of po- 
tential cost savings, shoiild be examined, 

Bhe uncertainty of the acininistj^citors in regard to cost-effectiveness ' ' 
probably reflects the newness of/tHi^^decisiqi-making tool in educational , set^ 
tings, Q3nsequently, the inplicaticn is that use of cost analysis, in hi^ier 
ed&cation is an area \*iich will require considerable^ develogit en t before admin- 
istrator^ can it as an effective and fair decisionmaking tool. 

Another inplicaticn' of this study is that nedical school adrainistratoi^s are 
ind2ed sensitive to the basic prirKdples of innovation. For instance/' their 
decided agreeanent vd.th Incentives and, evaluaticai may inply that (1) the^ -recog- 
nize that new revjards will be required to stimulate faculty invblvenent in CAI 
develcpcnent and (2) that injiovation requires a systems ^roach 1x3 evaluation. 

An examination of the structural character of the hoie institutions of the 
three groi:ps of adminis^xatbrs revealed that medical scIkxjIs are also sensitive 
" to the need for new structures to manage change. Ihis is evident in 20 -Schools 
in Groip 1 and 4 in Groi?) % vMch have already instituted new office or admin- 
istrative posts 'for mcaiitoring the process of innovation at the administrative 
level, Ihis may iaply that medical schools are gearing themselves for innova- 
tion and that th^ are particularly sensitive to c^^porbjnities for prondsing 
change. ^ * • 

In, sunnory/ the results of this study suggest that nfedical school admin- 
istrators are receptive to cost factors relevant to course development. However 
their views cS basic piloses of the producticai pixoess and cost issues such 
as oost-effectiveness and cost savings will probably remain conservative until , 
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there are*c3ata available on tl)' effective nfcxJels and procecJures for production, 
(2) the educational effectiveness pL-programs and, (3) the requirestents for ' 
Realizing Cftl cost savings. A curious observaticii was that despite the finan- 
cial pli^t of medical schools, administi^itors tend to guestiai v*iether soghi^- 



'ideated programs should represent an add-on or rqpljjx::enent cost. 
CXUCLUSICNS 



TSne results of this stu^ led to several coaiclusions, Ihey were as follows 

1. Msdical school adirdnistrators with broad CM e:?>arience tend to have 
similar attitudes to the relevance of the following cost factors to 
production of sophisticated clinical programs as medical adtrLnistrators 
with little or no background in CAI: authorship, incentives, distri- 
bution, replacement, evaluation, and training. 

2. Ifedical sdiool adninistrators are generally receptive to the relevance 
of authorship, incentives, evaluation, and training to production of 
sGphisticated clinical programs. 

< 

3. Medical "school administrators would prcd^ably be more receptive to dis- 
tributioi^. if they had access data \^di' identified the requirorents 
^and procedures for effective performance of the dissemination function. 
Similarly, th^ would be more receptive to replacoiBnt as an approach 
to cost justification for progr^ producticxi if data were available on 
the requirements for replacarent. * ^ *' 

4. Medical school administrators express uncertainty about the role cost- 
effectiveness should pl^ in the production of scphisticated clinical 
programs . \ » 
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Table 1 
Subscale Reliabilities 



Subscale 



No. /Of 
litems 



Alpha ^ Spearman-Brew?! 

Coefficdent * Incfex 

{Step-ug^ llnit=40 Items) 

H — 



1. Authorship 

2. Incentives 

3. Distribution ^ 

4. :p^laoeitent 

5. Evaluation 

6. Training 



^^4 



3 
7 
5 

5 



.22 
*.48 
-.21 
.42 
.37 
.30' 



.73 
.93 
.60 
.85 
'.85 
.77 
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* Table 2 

Group ffeans, Standard Deviations, and, 
Likert Scale Bguivalent Means n 





Subs pale 


Group 1 


(N=48) 


Group 2 (»=23) 


Groq? 3 


(N=8) 






Ifean Likert 


Mean 


• 

Likerf 


Mean LUcert 






(S.D.) hfeans 


(S.D.) 


Means 


(S.D.) Means 


1. 


Au^orship 


14.71 


3.68 


14.52 


3.63 ' 


« 

14.25 . 


3.56 






(1.99)- 




(i;81) 




(1.83) 






Incentives ^ 














2. 


12.63 


4.21 


XX . ^x 




12.00^ 


"4.12 




(1.63) 




'(1.62) 


• 


. (0.76) 




3. 


Distribution 


24.31 


3.47 


24.61 


3.52 


24.38 


3.49 






(3.30) 




.. (2.62) 




(2.88) 






K^lacenent 


16.06 


3.21 


16.61 


3,32 


17j00 


3.27 




(2.00) 




(2.73) 




(1.69) 




5, 


Evaluation 


16.98 


4.24 


17.09 


4.27 


16.88 


4.25 






(1.82) 




(1.59) 




(1.13) 




6. 


Training 


19.13 


3.82 


19.17 


3.83 


19.11 


3.83 




(2.02) 




(2.00) 




(2.00) 





